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A LOVE LETTER TO 
ALMIGHTY GOD 


By Eddie Doherty 











Dear Lord God, Creator of all 
things, I thank you today for 
rivers. Like everything else You 
have made, we are inclined to 
take rivers as something to be 
expected, nothing to get excited 
about, nothing to mention to the 
folks at home—uniless, of course, | 
it’s the Tiber or the Nile. Yet riv-| 
ers, I learned the other day, are | 
really miracles of Your loving) 
thoughtfulness, and indications) 
of Your power, Your wisdom, and_| 
Your beauty. 

I guess I’m a little different 
than most people. There were 
years in my life when I liked to 
look at the Chicago river, which 
is probably the dirtiest stream in 
Christendom. When I rode the 
L from Logan Square to the Loop 
I always put aside the newspap- 
er when we neared the river. I 
always looked down at the slow- 
moving yellow-gray water, and 
continued to look at it while the 
train crossed above it. I even 
turned to look back at it. When 
I worked for the Chicago Sun, I 
used to spend many minutes at 
a time, just staring at the water. 
If there was a boat tied up there, 
I looked at that too, of course. 
But it was the water that attract- 
ed me. 





Love At Sight 

Lord, I’ll never forget the morn- 
ing I shoved up the shade in my 
lower berth, somewhere between 
Albany and New York, and look- 
ed out upon the glory of Your 
Hudson river. It was a serene 
blue that day, a heavenly blue. I 
was not exactly on speaking 
terms with You then, God, but in 
spite of myself, I lifted my heart 
to You in appreciation and in 
thanks. 

I damned the New York Cen- 
tral because it let long strings 
of freight cars shut off my view 
of Your majestic miracle. And I 
damned the women in the diner, 
later on, for talking aloud in the 
presence of such beauty. I re- 
member the words one of them 
said; though it is hard to believe 
anybody could make a remark 
so stupid. 

“Oh yes indeed”, she said—and 
with the voice of one who knew— 
“everything is old around here. 
Very old. That river, now, is at 
least 300 years old.” 

“Imagine that!” the other said. 

Lord, whatever happened to 
those poor women? 

I looked upon many rivers in 
the years that followed, but none 
ever thrilled me so much—except 
one. 

God, Your Madawaska thrills 
me much more. It thrills me ev- 
erytime I look at it. And I look 
at it a hundred times a day, some 
days. And maybe a dozen times 
at night. 








A River Lover 

I sat in our dining room, the 
first day Catherine and I came 
to Madonna House, and looked 
through the window. I didn’t be- 
lieve what I saw. It was too beau- 
tiful to be true. It just was not 
there. I sat, and stared at it. I 
didn’t want to swim in it. I didn’t 
want to go boating on it. I just 
wanted to enjoy it. 

I went out fishing the other 
day, with Your great friend, Fa- 
ther Callahan. He has become, 
within the last year, one of the 
most ardent and skillful fisher- 
men in all the Americas. We went 
eastward, toward a little bay he 
knew—a spot where the river is 
a mile or more wide, and where it 
begins to flow into the York. 

It was after six o’clock in the 
evening, but the days are long 
in June, and it would not be dark 
until 9 o’clock or so. The sun was 
veering toward the west, and the 
river was as blue as the Hudson 
was that memorable day. There 
were hills along its banks, or little 
mountains. They were covered 
with pines and birches. They were 
soft of outline, those rugged rocky 


mounds, and soft of color. They 


blended perfectly with the blue of 
the water and the sky, and with 


the gray and white clouds You 
had blown my way. 


A Lazy Lout 
I let Father do all the fishing. 


I didn’t even touch a rod. I didn’t 
want to do anything but sit in 
the boat and look at Your water 
and Your mountains 
trees and Your clouds. I was en- 
joying the day, the 
breeze, the purr of the motor, the 
graceful way in which Father Cal 
cast his line, and the joy with 
which he coaxed a fish to come 
and live with him. 


and Your} 


river, the 


I was enjoying You! 
When I was a boy, even when 


I was 50 yars old and nearing 
middle age, I thought prayer was 
something one did on his knees, 
something one said. It was a la- 
bor, a duty, even a chore. One 
prayed becaus he wanted some- 


thing. One said morning and ev- 
ening prayers, perhaps only be- 
cause the Sisters had taught him 
to do, and he had got into the 
habit and couldn’t break it. If 
he didn’t want anything mater- 
ial, then he just wanted to stay 


on the right side of God—so he 


wouldn’t go to hell. 

It had not occurred to me that 
one could sit silently in a boat, 
enjoy every minute that passed, 
drink in all the world around him, 
be unaware of mosquitoes or 
black flies, and still pray ardent- 
ly to You. 

But that’s what happened! I 
suddenly realized that, loving 
You, as I was doing, I was pray- 
ing! Who needs words to pray? 
Who needs anything but love? 

Hark, The Bark! 

Every tree on those hills was 
praying to You, God. And every 
little green tip on the pines, and 
every fresh new needle on every 
tip, and every fluttery new leaf on 
the spectacular white birches, was 
praying to You without words. 
The clouds were praying to You. 
Do You like puns, God? I was go- 
ing to say that clouds are mute 
but every tree has a bark. If 
You’d rather I didn’t say it — 
well, it’s rather too late to both- 
er with now. I’ve said it. (Forgive 


me, God. I merely wanted You to 
smile, or maybe to groan.) 

I was thinking, “God made 
every one of those trees. He made 
every little part of them. He 
knows each one of them. He 


knows when each needs sun or 
rain or wind or snow or sleet. He 
helps each one extend its roots. 
He helps each trunk and branch 
and twig to grow. He paints each 
tiny needle green. He tends to 
the lovely wall paper on the bir- 
ches. He even cares for the rocks 
and the pebbles and the river 
itslf, and everything else, not 
only here but throughout the 
world.” 

I was, thus, trying to give my 
feeble mind some little glimpse 
at~Your omnipotence, my Lord 
God. I was trying to come a little 
closer to a realization of Your in- 
finite love for all the things You 
have made, and especially Your 
love for us. 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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THE TRAINING OF 
A LAY APOSTLE 


By Catherine Doherty 











In June I began a series on 
the training of a lay apostle. Hav- 
ing broached the preliminary dif- 
ficulties that face the directorate 
of,any Lay Apostolate, I would 
now like to take up the very con- 
| troversial subject of “intellectual 
life in the apostolate.” 

Would I sound radical and 
heretical if I said that the great- 
est danger the Lay Apostolate 
faces is the desire for academic 
{or book knowledge? Long before 
ithe satellites made their appear- 
|ance, the youth of North America 
appeared to equate college educa- 
tion (and the pursuit of learn- 
ing) with a new and desirable 
social status, and a greater ear- 
ning capacity. 

In Quest of Truth 

Learning for learning’s sake, 
over a period of years, studying 
with a desire only for knowledge 
—and being more or less content- 
ed with only enough food to sus- 
tain life, enough clothes to cover 
one, and a roof to shelter the 
student—seemed rare. Study in 
search of truth, via the humanit- 
ies, philosophy, and such, was 
rarer. Academic knowledge was 
sought for its utilitarian worth. 
One could use it to rise in the so- 
cial scale, acquire professional 
standing, become wealthy. All 
this without subjecting oneself to 
the tremendously long and ardu- 
ous discipline the true pursuit of 
knowledge insists upon. 

And among aspirants to the 
Lay Apostolate there was a 
strange conviction that one could 
larn, from books, how—most eas- 
ily—to become a saint. They be- 
lieved it was no use trying to be 
holy until they had books that 
would explain, clearly and in de- 
tail, all the ways to sanctity — 
much as chemistry is explained in 
classroom or lab. The realization 
that religion is a love affair be- 
tween man and God was not 
theirs. 

Spiritual life reduces itself to 
a simple equation. God loved us 
first. He proved it by sending us 
His Son, Who loved us unto death. 
Through His Incarnation, Death, 
and Resurrection, He redeemed 
us. We have to love Him back! 


A Short Cut 


This we do by following the 
shortest line between two points 
between ourselves and Calvary. 





for eternity. 

We die to self and grow in Him! 
through the Sacraments; 
through the commandments — 
which are nothing but command- 
ments to love God and neighbor 
through application of the princ- 
iples of the gospel to our daily 
lives, without compromise 
through accepting the will of God 
through performing the duty of 
the moment; through all things, 
big and little, especially the mon- 
otonous little things, done for the 
love of God; through ceasing to 
be complex and becoming simple, 
meek, humble. 

This is where the wrong intel- 
lectualism rears its ugly head. Ra- 
tionalization begins to woo the 
young. It is so much easier to 
keep studying holy things, read- 
ing pious books, than to walk that 
straight line that leads from one- 
self to Calvary. 

I had a friend who devoured St. 
John of the Cross. She was a suc- 
cessful career woman, a good Ca- 
tholic, and it was edifying to see 
her interest in such high spiritual 
reading. One day she came to 
read to me in my room in Harlem, 
New York. 


between two unruly springs, on 
my bed; and I found a fairly 
comfortable position on the floor 
near her feet, to enjoy the elevat- 
ing thoughts she had come to 
give me—for my help. A bedbug 
distracted her, frightened her, 
sent her away. She said she would 
read the next chapter to me in 
her home. 





We must follow Christ from Beth-| ful opportunity for me to ask 
lehem to Golgotha. We must die/ you a question. How do you live 
to self, as He died on the cross; What I try to write about? Raisa 
for us. Then we shall possess Him 


She found a comfortable place 


Body and Soul Food | 
I was glad to accept her invit-| 
ation, for we had been living) 


would give me a good cup of cof- 
fe and some nice thick sandwich- 
es, 4S well as the intellectual St. 
John of the Cross. She sat in a 
nice comfortable chair, under a 
beautiful lamp, beside an open 
box of candy—and not too far 
from the kitchenette and the re- 
frigerator that so tempted me. 
I had a hard time listening to 
her. When I asked for coffee and} 





I was not a good subject for the 


she said, because my mind was 
on things of the flesh, not on 
things of the spirit. 

Perhaps this story, which really 
happened, _ illustrates 


| 


lectual, academic approach to re-| 
ligion. | 

There was a thin and earnest 
young studnt of theology who lec- 
tured us on St. Thomas Aquinas’ 
teaching about the love of god 
and neighbor. We were serving 
the Negro in Harlem 16 hours a 
day, at this time, wearing rags, 
living on what food we could beg, 
and doing all we could for those 
who came to us; but the young 
man maintained our ‘‘motivation” 
was wrong, would never be right 
unless we studied philosophy, cos- 
mology, and all the other sub- 
jects that lead on to a profound 
study of St. Thomas. 

There was a woman professor 
of philosophy who insisted we 
were wasting our time “being so 
practical.” Everything would 
“blow up in our faces”, she warn- 
ed us, unless we studied philos- 
ophy. 


s 


Way to Heaven 

There was a young seminarian 
who tried to indoctrinate us in 

arrigou-Lagrange on the “‘Three 
Ways of Spiritual Life”, and who 
maintained that we would never 
get to heaven unless we spent at 
least one night a week in vigil 
before the Blessed Sacrament. 

As a contrast, let me tell you 
about my first meeting with 
Jacques Maritain and his charm- 
ing wife. My excitement and m 
joy were boundless when they in- 
vited me to dinner in their home. 
I wrote down all the questions I 
wanted to ask this tremendous 
philosopher and saintly man. 
When. coffee was served, by a 
|cozy fireplace, I opened my purse 
|and took out my list of questions. 
| Then the impossible happened. 
With a humility and simplicity 
impossible to describe, Jacques 
| turned to me and said: 
| “Catherine, this is such a wonder- 





ty I want so much to hear about 
j Rade 

Maybe I have made my point. 
Maybe I have not. Modern youth 
probably will not get it. We have 
to show it to them in the Lay Ap- 
ostolate and its training, if we 
really want them to live the life 
of Caritas—the love of God, the 
love of men, and the service to 
man and God. 


The Reality of Love 


By Jose de Vinck 














points of origin and of existence. 
What I mean is that love is not 
only our desire for something: it 


UAL, AND FINAL PRINCIPLE 
OF ALL BEING. 
Essence of God! 


Love is the supreme original 


Nothing But Love 
Everything that ever came to 


be began because of love; every- 


mostly on cornflakes. I hoped she|is the supreme ORIGINAL, ACT-| thing that is exists because of 


Love; everything able to seek its 
{end seeks nothing but love. 

But, then, how about sin? How 
about Satan? Sin and Satan are 


principle of all being: Love is the; the price of freedom, and free- 
very essence of God, and the only dom is a condition of the Beatific 
reason for the creation of the Vision. If sin were not possible, 
universe. The logical justification, merit would not exist, and with- 
for creation is that, as St. Thom-|out merit, who would ever reach 


creatures, their level of honorab- 


ible privilege of freedom. 


as Aquinas puts it, “Love is self- 
diffusive.” Love has a tendency to 


the form of the creation of beings 


ed and by whom it could be re- 
turned in a limtied yet magnific- 
ent way. 

Love is the supreme actual 


identified with love, for all 
things are created by God in 
terms of love, and since God is 
Love, all He makes participates 
in this same love to a greater or 
lesser degree. The dignity of the 


| 
ility, is precisely dependent upon| 
their capacity to be loved and to) 
love. All things exist in the mean-| 


sure in which they love, and they | 


destroy their dignity in the mea-| 


sure in which they refuse to do 
so, which is a sad but indispens-| 


Love on Levels 
Perhaps this will be better un- 


derstood if we consider the dif- 


| 
| 
| 


ferent levels of creatures. Inor- 
ganic beings share God’s love in 
the sense that God would not/| 
have created them if they were 
not to participate, in some 
humble and temporary fashion, 
to His glory ,which is Love. But 
lacking sense and understand- 
ing, these material creatures have 
nothing to offer in return. Yet, 
even so, as Bonaventure explains, 
they are to receive a certain re- 
ward at the end of time, when 
there will bé’a ‘new heaven and 
a new earth.” 

On the level of plants, we meet 
life and growth. There is here, 
clearly visible, the tension to- 
ward good, the motion toward 


Y;warmth and water, the humble 


striving of unconscious love. 

Then we come to the animals. 
On the higher levels of animal 
life, there is unmistakable love, a 
couching faithfulness to man, a 
humble and obedient service. 

At the top of the material 
scale, there is man himself. Here, 
there is more than blind praise 
of being, unconscious tension, in- 
stinctive affection. There is the 
possibilty of a terriife choice, for 
or against eternal Love. On the 
level of man, at last — on the 
level of redeemed man enlighten- 
ed and empowered by grace—we 
find a being able to be loved in- 
finitely and to love forever in 


heaven? 
Since everything that is is love, 


a sandwich, my friend gave them | expand beyond its own self, and|sin is a defect in love, or the love 
graciously; but she couldn’t help/in the case of the supreme Love|of something that is not good 
reproaching me, in her sweet way.| which is God, this expansion took| enough for man. 


And Satan is the brilliant arch- 


teachings of this mystical master,| upon whom love could be lavish-| angel of light who preferred his 


own personal brilliance to that of 
God, a sin of supreme pride, the 
most dangerous sin, the sin of 
the one who says: “I will not bend 


exactly | principle of all being: everything |my knee before God; I choose to 
what I mean by the wrong intel-|that may in a certain sense be|love myself instead of Love In- 


finite.” 

This is the self-inflicted loss of 
the only thing that is fully suf- 
ficient for an mmortal spirit: the 
possession of this Love from 
it is sustained, and in Whom it 
is to find eternal joy. 





Loneliness—A Desert 


By Francoise de Castro 











It is a common experience that 
people who have been alone very 
long, when they suddenly meet 
someone, cannot be_ stopped. 
They seemingly have to make up 
|for their forced silence, and pour 
into their listener all the 
thoughts accumulated during 
their solitude. 

There is another way to look 
jat it, or rather, a deeper apprec- 
liation of this phenomenon. Why 
lis being alone such a pain? Be- 
‘cause we are made to share. 
|Something in us — the best, the 
deepest in us—wants to share his 
secret treasures. That there might 
be some pride, some self-seeking 
in this, is evident. This is one of 
the reasons why God so sternly 
purifies some in the crucible of si- 
lence and misunderstanding. 
When the need to talk is strong 
enough to force the barrier of 
human respect, and self protect- 
ion, then might come the oppor- 
tunity to talk. 

The talk of such is like water 
from a subterranean spring. It 
has travelled a long way. It has 
been purified through many 
layers of rock and stone. It has 
been silent very long _ before 
singing its song of running water. 
It is cool, and slackens the thirst 
of the traveller. 

Let me listen only to those who 
by the long work of their hands, 
the tiresome labor of the factory 
or the home, the exacting attent- 
ion to children, have learned 
something, and have a right to 


return. say it. Let me listen to witnesses, 
not to onlookers. 

Let me also listen to those who 
have nothing to say. To the silly 
old woman wrapped up in her- 
self but in need of love. To the 
teen-age girl who is_ trying, 
through tricks and pretense, to 


Supreme Lover 

This is the supremely noble and 
real being of the material uni- 
verse, to whom all others were 
given in heritage. This is the first, 
by whom Love may be truly 
loved, and in such a way that 
this love may ever increase and|find her true self. To the tired 
ever endure. To repeat, love is the;mother who bitterly—sometimes 
supreme actual principle of all/injustly—complains. Let me also 
being, because a being exists in|listen to those who insult me— 
the measure of its capacity to be|they, maybe, are crying out in 





loved and to love. ; 
Love is the supreme final princ- 





So many things have been 
written and said about love, and 
sO much vagueness and confus- 
ion is attached to the word itself, 
that there is much need for clar- 
ification. 

In the most common meaning: 
“I love this music, this book, this 
girl” the word means the sub- 
jective attraction toward a pleas- 
urable object. In this sense, love 
is that which expressed our de- 
sire for a suitable good: thus, it 
is related to our end. The moral 
value of this desire or tendency 
depends upon the adequacy of its 
object in relation to our final 
end, which is the beatific vision. 
These high-falutin words are 
merely the philosophical expres- 
sion of a simple fact: our love will 
be good as long as the loved object 
leads us to God. 

But it is possible—and import- 
ant—to consider love not only 
from the viewpoint of the subject- 
ive end, but also from the view-i 








iple of all being. The final princ- 
iple of a thing is the reason why 
it was made. To quote Thomas 
Aquinas again, the final principle 
is first in the order of thought, 
but last in the order of execution. 
Nothing is ever made unless its 
reason is foreseen, but this rea- 
son is only accomplished at the 
final moment, when all is done. 
Th final reason why all things 
were made is the Love which is 
God, for nothing may be conceiv- 
ed as being independent from 
God, and thus, from Love. 

All inferior creatures of the 
material universe came to be for 
the sole reason of glorifying God’s 
love, in themselves, and through 
the use that man is to make of 
them. And man was made, as 
every child of the Church is told, 
“to serve and love God, and be 
happy with Him forever in hea- 
ven.” Thus, we may truly say 
that Love, which is God, is the 
supreme. final principle of all be- 


ng. 


that strange way their deepest 
|pain and need. 

And if anyone reads me, forgive 
me for speaking also, for keeping 
your attention turned to me. I 
have been alone, also, many days. 


Flower of Thoughts 


Reflections of 12, 13, 14 yrs. old 
students in Lafleche, Sask., school 
before a cactus flower which lives 
only 24 hours: 

“God made nature beautiful. I 
adore Him in nature.—As a flow- 
er opens up more and more to 
light, our souls, by prayer and 
sacrifice, must open up more and 
more to the love of grace.—Flow- 
ers fade soon and lose their 
beauty; such are the things of 
this world. God alone is eternal! 
—It is a beauty and it brings me 
closer to God.—The white flower 
}is our soul, and the pink in the 
/petals reminds me of the blood 
i Jesus shed to save it.” 
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WHERE LOVE IS - GOD IS 


Why is it that we do not understand the word 
LOVE? Why is it that it is always used in connotation 
with blue-birds, rose-covered cottages, and the senti- 
mental music so prevalent on radio and T.V.? 


True, LOVE can be equated with marital love; 
for like all real loves, true loves, marital love has its 
source in LOVE who is a Person, Who is God. 


The scriptures make this comparison in a lofty 
and beautiful manner. There is the Song of Songs of 
Solomon, which forms part of Holy Writ and describes 
the love of God for His Church in the Speech of the 
love of a man for a woman. 


Yet in our modern world even marital love suffers 
desecration by gooey sentimentality and tragic un- 
reality. — 

LOVE is a. Person! Love is God! WHERE LOVE 
IS, GOD IS. WHERE GOD IS, LOVE IS. All vocations 
are vocations to love. A vocation to marriage, or a 
vocation to the religious life or the priesthood, or 
just a single apostolic life in the world, EACH IS A 
VOCATION TO LOVE. 


Even then the word is misunderstood. And because 
it is, infinite tragedy stalks the world. Marriages are 
broken. Smashed. Because men and women have never 
understood what loving means. Nor Who love is. Nor 
how love shows its face in their vocation. 


The result of a recent poll taken informally by 
a Catholic lecturer, in Catholic colleges, both female 
and male, brought the rather strange and frighten- 
ing answer to a simple question. Youth was asked 
what the majority wanted out of life? Most answered 
“a happy marriage, plenty of this world’s goods, and 
a good social position.” 
When asked, why they wanted to get married, un- 
animously and very directly, they answered: “TO 
BE LOVED.” 


It was an informal sort of survey or project, but 
it brought fear into the heart of the lecturer. For the 
real answer should have been: TO LOVE. 


If a young person enters into the holy vocation 
of matrimony “to be loved” and both partners have 
the same idea, then who is going to do the loving? 
The problem is profound. Perhaps psychiatrists, 
psychologists, doctors, priests and_ theologians, 
should come tigether to find out why our modern 
Cathlic youth understands so little about the VO- 
CATION TO LOVE, which is the vocation of every 
Christian. 


To take and not to give, psychiatrists say, is the 
sign of emotional immaturity. Good for a child be- 
tween the ages of one to four. They equate emotional 
maturity with an attitude to life that is of GIVING 
and NOT TAKING. 


But long before this world knew anything about 
psychiatry, the Lord of Hosts, the Son of God Al- 
mighty, made man, the Great Physician, gave us our 
Christian vocation, and with it an unfailing recipe 
for Christian joy, for human joy, for Christian hap- 
piness, for human happiness. ; 


He said so, simply and so directly: “LOVE THE 
LORD THY GOD WITH TITY WHOLE HEART AND 
THY WHOLE SOUL, AND THY NEIGHBOR AS 
THYSELF.” 


Simple words, of infinite depth, that place the 
word LOVE where it belongs. Not with blue-birds and 
rose-covered cottages that do not exist... not with 
sentimental trashy songs that lie and corrupt insid- 
iously our modern youth but show the face of LOVE 
as strong and beautiful. That goes forth loving and 
serving, and doesn’t ask even to be loved in return, 
but because it is a reflection of Him WHO IS, begets 
LOVE in return. 


By forgetting the word “I”, and remembering the 
word HE, SHE, and THEY and by being always ready 
to serve and to love, man gets to know true happiness 
he seeks so desperately. 

The TIME IS NOW .. . TO TEACH OUR YOUTH 


THE TRUE MEANING OF THAT LITTLE-IMMENSE 
WORD—LOVE. LET US BEGIN TO DO SO. 














They See 
Nice Things 


By Sally Murphy 











Marian Centre, Edmonton, Al- 
berta—Of all the people who ever 
passed through the Blue Door of 
Madonna House, I take my place 
as the least symbolically-minded. 
Someday I have me, of finding 
God in a scrub bucket, or of see- 
ing Him walking among the 
“pots and pipkins”, as St. Teresa 
of Avila did. I refuse to relinquish 
the struggle to remember the 
Trinity when I bless myself, to 
recall the symbolism of striking 
the breast — “beating on the 
doors of our inner world”... to 
remember that “walking is the 
outward mark of man’s essential 
and peculiar nobility.” 


But because it is so difficult, 


and so often a failure, God has 
made me a sacristan, for a little 
while. Anybody who can’t keep 
her mind on God in the sacristy, 
just can’t keep her mind on God. 
Because everything there is 
so exclusively His—so obvious- 
ly His. So_ blessedly _ ineffic- 
ient for anything but His service. 
God’s Nice Things 

There is no use in the world 
for a roomy linen gown with IHS 
embroidered in gold all around 
the hem except as an alb. Those 
strangely cut circles of silk with 
a hole for the head and big Y- 
shaped crosses on the back. What 
else could they be used for except 
as chasubles? Those silk-covered 
burses, the maniples, the stoles, 
the thuribles and incense—all 
of them shout: “I am God’s. I 
dare you to find another use for 
me!” 

When you first become Sacrist- 
an, you feel dirty all over. You 
feel like taking a bath, getting 
dressed in something pure and 
white and made of linen. You 
wish you had a pair of gloves 
to put on before you handle any- 
thing. When you have never be- 
fore seen a Host except during 
Mass, after it has become Christ, 
you get a real shock to find your- 
self dropping Hosts one by one 
into the ciborium for tomorrow’s 
Mass. . or placing the large host 
on the paten, putting the Pall 
on top of it, covering all with the 
chalice veil—all motions which 
you will see the priest repeat at 
the end of Mass the next day. 
When you drop a finger towel on 
the floor, you practically have a 
heart attack. At night your 
dreams are haunted by _ the 
thought of the sanctuary lamp 
going out because you forgot to 
put in a new candle. 

But little by little you get used 
to it. You never can possibly for- 
get what you are doing, or for 
Whom. It’s too obvious. But you 
do lose a little of the panic and 
the dirty feeling. You find your- 
self thinking that you are doing 
things that Our Lady did. When 
you wash the sacred vessels, you 
think of Mary washing the dish- 
es at Nazareth. She wasn’t afraid 
to touch them—or to wash 
Christ’s dirty clothes. She did 
these things normally, peaceful- 
ly, lovingly, even though she 
knew He was the God Man. He 
had given her charge of Himself. 

Nice Things for Men 

And today, still, he gives Him- 
self, and the objects used in His 
service, into the care of the weak, 
so that through this work He 
may draw them to Himself. 





“Good morning, Sir—and how 
are you today?” Little Toni’s 
voice went ’way up on the “you”. 
As she said this she offered her 
hand to one of the _ Brothers 
Christopher seated on the porch 
of St. Joe’s, to signify that she 
would like him to help her up 
to where he was sitting. If the 
Queen herself had suddenly of- 
fered her hand, the man could 
not possibly have been any more 
electrified. He sat up and stared 
unbelievingly at the little blonde 
vision in front of him wearing a 
home-made cotton dress. 

“Well, honey . . I-I’m just fine.” 
A slow smile came to his face as 
he reached down and lifted her 
up to the top step where he was 
sitting. She stood next to him 
and her face was just on a level 
with his. She walked around be- 
hind him and wrapped her arms 
around his rather grimy neck. 
“What’s your name?” At _ this, 
some muffled laughter could be 
heard from the other men crowd- 
ed onto the porch. 

“My name? My name is ‘Roy 
Rodgers, honey—what’s yours?” 
“Toni van der Hook. And I am 
four”, she answered, (including 
the answer to the next question 
grownups always ask little girls.) 

Shirts and Things 

The men had been sitting for 
an hour or so on the steps of the 
house we use as a clothing dis- 
tribution center. There is never 
enough clothing for the men who 
come—(we usually have over a 





hundred each day it is open)— 
so they begin lining up- several 
hours in advance in the hope of 
getting first crack at whatever 
is on the shelves. If they are 
lucky they might get a shirt, and 
if they really strike it rich, they 
might manage to get a set of 
underwear or a pair of socks. Any- 
way, it’s worth a try. 

With three more hours to go 
until the clothing room opened, 
the feeble conversational strain 
had died out completely and the 
men had lapsed into a resigned 
silence. They fell to contemplat- 
ing the activities on the sidewalk 
in front of the house with half- 
conscious stares. 

Toni’s sudden arrival as she 
broke away from a_ group of 
children playing on the sidewalk 
had attracted their attention. 
She stood for a few minutes sur- 
veying the group. That’s okay, 
they seemed to say with their 
eyes . . go ahead and stare little 
girl. We’re the Undesirable Ele- 
ment and Dangerous Characters 
of Edmonton. We’re used to being 
stared at. They gazed back at her 
emptily. That the little mite 
would start a conversation with 
them was the last thing they ex- 
pected. But she did. In the simple, 
trusting way that she had been 
taught to speak to all grownups. 

A Small Child’s Love 

Now as she stood on the porch, 
she seemed to be aware that she 
was the center of a group of ad- 
mirers. She clasped her hands be- 
hind her back and looked around 
at all of them, like a school- 
teacher surveying her pupils. 
Then she grinned and pointed a 
forefinger at another of the men. 
“And what’s your name?” She 
seemed to laugh the “Your” some- 
how. He joined in the game. “Joe 
Louis”. Big laugh. Toni laughed 
too. This was fun. 

She pointed to each in turn and 
they all tried to outdo one an- 
other in thinking up outlandish 
names. But of course Toni didn’t 
know they were outlandish...If 
they wanted to laugh at their 
own names—well, that was a 
pretty funny game. After this was 
over she amused herself by sit- 
ting on the knees of some of the 
men leaning against the porch 
and sliding down their shins. 

Four year-olds never stay in 
one place very long, so Toni soon 
decided to rejoin her friends on 
the sidewalk. One of the men very 
gently lifted her down the steps, 
and she gravely turned and wav- 
ed goodbye to her new friends. 
They looked at one another out 
of the corner of their eyes and 
grinned slightly. 

“Nice kid” somebody said out 
of a shadowy corner. “Dutch kid” 
said another. Silence descended 
again, but it seemed like a peace- 
ful silence. They seemed to be 
listening to the kids on the 
street, and the robin in the lilac 
bush next to the porch. Their 
eyes seemed to be seeing nice 
things. 


MIKE'S FIRST LOOK 
AT WINSLOW, ARIZ 


By Michael Lopez 














Casa de Nuestra Senora, Win- 
slow, Arizona—It was a hot Sat- 
urday afternoon. Sitting on top 
of an old tree trunk, at the very 
bottom of this beautiful Arizona 
Canyon, I was making the most 
out of this half day of recollect- 
ion that we of the staff of the 
Casa were having. 

Somehow, my thoughts went 
back a few months to another 
half day of recollection. That was 
in the woody, snow-covered hills 
of Combermere. How different 
from this deep canyon, with its 
steep, rocky cliffs, its trees only 
at the bottom, and the flat sur- 
rounding desert! Yes, what a dif- 
ference! But yet, both sceneries 
are alike in that they proclaim 
the glory of God and His tender 
solicitude in giving us such div- 
ersified and breath-taking 
beauty. 

Only Parish Level 

This difference in scenery cor- 
responds to the difference in ev- 
eryday living that a Staff Worker 
coming from Madonna House 
encounters here in Winslow. But 
there is one thing that does not 
change, thanks be to God. That 
is the spirit of our apostolate. 

I can now corroborate that it 
is true what we were told in M.H. 
so often—that each of our foun- 
dations is nothing but another 
room of our Mother House. The 
family spirit is very real here 
and there is great union among 
the staff, a logical consequence of 
working so close together. 

This house in Winslow is the 
only one in our apostolate that 
functions on a parish level. There- 
fore our work is done under and 
in direct cooperation with our 

tor, Fr. John Hannon. We at 

e Casa feel privileged to have 
him for our 
great love of God finds expres- 


parish priest. His|en 





sion in the love he shows for his 
people, particularly children. 

Our main work is done among 
Spanish-speaking people. Almost 
all of them are catholics, except 
you wouldn’t know it, judging 
from Church attendance. This is 
particularly true of the men. 

There are many reasons for this 
separation from God. Certainly 
the environment in which they 
grow up is not conducive to the 
formation of good Christians. 
Crowded living conditions and 
lack of sanitation necessarily 
leave their mark. To this, add the 
great discrimination they suffer 
and you have some idea of what 
they go through. 

“Americanization” 

You may have the best qualifi- 
cations in the world, but if your 
name sounds Spanish many of 
the better jobs are taboo. In the 
public education system they 
make no adequate allowance for 
the fact many of the kids speak 
very little English when they 
start school. Naturally, their pro- 
gress is slowed down consider- 
ably, but not because of lack of 
intelligence. They spend an extra 
year in first grade. This is called 
the “Americanization’” course, in 
spite of the fact that the kids are 
American citizens. 

Then you have the labor union 
situation. Mostly, around these 
parts, they are non-existent. A 
couple of years ago there was an 
attempt to organize one of the 
lumber mills in Winslow. It 
failed. Management talked the 
workers out of the idea. They 
told them they did not need a 
Union, that if they ever had a 
complaint to bring it to the 
management and they would 
solve it. 

You can well imagine what fol- 
lowed. Not only did management 
not attend to complaints, but 
they fired the men who had been 
most active in the union move- 
ment. One of these had worked 
for the Company for years, doing 
very heavy manual labor. 

Right to Work? 

In unionized mills, his job is 
done by two better-paid men. This 
man happens to have 8 children 
and was recognized by all as an 
example of what a Christian 
worker should be. Yet that did not 
stop the Company from firing 
him. 

Incidentally, Arizona, (some 
years ago, passed the so-called 
Right to Work Law. 

Catholics should support the 
Union movement, realizing that 
not all organizers are the Hoffa 
type. The official standing of the 
Church is that there is no need 
for separate Catholic unions and 
that most of the existing ones 
serve their purpose. 

This is a brief account of the 
suffering of Christ in His r in 
Winslow. How does it affect the 
rest of the world? When one of 
these kids takes the road to 
crime, can we just shrug our 
shoulders and say: “Well, it is 
not my problem and _ there is 
nothing I can do about it any- 
way”? 

Does not the Second Com- 
mandment bid us to love our 
neighbor as_ ourselves? We are 
members of the mystical body of 
Christ, and therefore what af- 
fects one member affects all. If 
such is the case, then it certain- 
ly becomes your problem and 
mine when any minority group 
suffers persecution and discrim- 
ination. 

Unless we do something about 
it, what are we going to answer 
our Creator when, on Judgment 
Day, He tells us: “By your pas- 
sive acceptance of such bigotry, 
you did nothing to relieve My 
pain when I was persecuted in 
the members of these minority 


groups’’? 


Waste Not— 
Want Not 


When a group lives on salvage, 
it is amazing how you “make 
things do”, make things new, and 
make things do what ey weren’t 
originally made to do but can do! 
Many examples come to mind; 
but recently a classic_of improvis- 
ation came along. We had receiv- 
ed the contents of a former wood- 
working shop. There were lovely 
turned bed-feet; staffs, staves, 
oak pieces, variegated types of 
lovely wood in all sizes and 
shapes—and a large number of 
wooden lawn-mower rollers. Now, 
what can one do with a large 
number of lawn mower rollers? 

Someone suggested that may- 
be we could put pegs in the ends, 
and use them for rolling pins. 

Our friend Jose de Vinck, who 
was visiting us for a few days, 
walked into the shop at this 
juncture, saw the oak pieces, the 
rollers and exclaimed, “Why 
these are ideal for making table 
looms for weaving. Look, I’ll make 
you one for a sample. You have 
enough material to make a doz- 














Which he did. Which we will do. 





JOURNEY INWARD 


By Catherine Doherty 











When I was little, my mother 
had a great difficulty in getting 
me out of the many Latin 
Churches, where crucifixes were 
very realistic, and the wounds of 
Christ were painted in bright viv- 
id red. 

In Spain and in Italy, I stood 
fascinated before crucifixes twice 
my size. Sometimes I would climb 
on a chair to see better. My mo- 
ther would let me. Then, on the 
way back home, she would ex- 
plain, in words that a little girl 
could understand, what I _ for 
years after called to myself: “the 
preciousness of the PRECIOUS 
BLOOD”. 

Redemptive Value 


Mother also gently, but 
thanks be to God—truthfully, ex- 
plained to me, or tried to, the 
meaning of pain. She said that 
pain would come into my life, as 
it does in everybody’s, but I 
would be able to bear it well if 
I remembered THE PAIN CHRIST 
SUFFERED FOR ME, FOR ALL 
OF US, and united whatever pain 
He sent me with His. 

She used to finish her little talks 
by repeating one sentence that, I 
think, etched itself in my mind 
forever. She used to point out al- 
ways, that if I did unite my pain 
with Christ’s, my pain would have 
a redemptive value. 

Some years ago, I put these 
words of my mother’s into a little 
poem, because I met pain—much 
pain. I still do. I thank my mo- 
ther often for her beautifully 
simple lessons. 


Is pain 

A sea? 

A sea 
Whose 
Waves 
Annihilate 
While 
They 

Kiss 

Me? 


Is pain 

A fire? 
Am I 

The wood 
That feeds 
Its 
Flame— 
Consuming 
Me? 

Is pain 

A desert, 


ry 
And hot, 
Where 
Slowly, 
Slowly, 
My flesh 
Rots? 
Is pain 
Cold? 
Like snow, 
Or ice 
That 
Delights 
To cut 
Me up 
And then 
Put me 
Together 
Again— 
All frozen 
Up. 
Inside 
And out? 
Is pain 
Invisible— 
Like the 
New rays 
Of this, 
Or that, 
That fill 
Me 
Above 
All measure 
With agony? 


Or is pain 
Just wood? 
Plain? 
And I 
Nailed 
On it 
For LOVE? 





Mary, Our Loveliest 











A little Kansas girl, Nany Wye- 
gann, of Wichita, wrote this for 
Restoration. We hope you like it. 

O Mary, my mother, 

My Glorious Queen, 

A lily pure as thee 

Has never been seen. 


The — shining 
match f 
The beauty of your face. 
Your simple garments are 
lovelier 
Than gowns adorned with lace. 


sun couldn’t 


But, best of all, your helping 
hand 


Is aiding all mankind 

In weakness, suffering, sinful- 
ness, 

And bad thoughts of the mind. 
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IT IS TIME TO THINK 
AND PRAY-—AND ATONE 


By Catherine de Hueck Doherty 


Restoration, in nearly 12 years of publishing, has never print- 
ed so long a story. But this is an important one, and there is beauty 
as well as wisdom in it. And there is a warning that must be heeded. 
Even if it took the entire space in this month’s issue, it should be 
read thoroughly. And it should be remembered. 


The stocky peasant with the 
Square spade beard that tumbled 
down to the middle of his chest, 
stood easily before my father, and 
I heard his usually calm voice 
acquire a vehement accent. 

“No Sir” he_ said “it doesn’t 
do to make the earth angry, it 
will punish us if we do!” 

The words struck me forcibly. I 
was around thirteen. I wanted to 
know that night what our farm 
manager meant by this strange 
sentence. 

Our Mother Earth 

My father smiled and then his 
face became serious. He explained 
to me quietly, but with a depth 
of feeling that I did not suspect 
he had, that man was the child 
and the servant of the earth. The 
earth was our mother, in a man- 
ner of speaking, and 


farming | 


often. Stalls polished through 

centuries, by the animals and 

the people who tended them. 
The Green Road 

In the morning, the man in 
charge would drop sweet-smelling 
hay into those stalls. And then 
the cows would get a ration of 
greens. Mother used to call it— 
“the green road”. 

It was such a simple thing. We 
had, of course, acres of beets, 
turnips, and the like! All the 
greens from these, the short rich 
green grass that was cut around 
the house, the weedings from the 
gardens, and the orchard, and all 
the other green stuff that grows 
so profusely in the summer, were 
laid behind the barn, and made a 
sort of road—‘green road”. The 
snow would fall on this, and pack 
it. Then hired men would cut 


was a holy way of life—one that/through this strange mass, and 


God meant for the majority of 
people; for, in growing things, 
first to feed one’s own family 
and then serve one’s neighbor, 
man fulfilled himself as a work- 
man . 

He went on to say that work 
was not a curse. Adam had work- 
ed. God himself had worked! 
Work was holy. Especially work 
on and with the earth. 

One had to be reverent when 
one was a farmer. God spoke 
very clearly to those who farmed. 
He taught them many lessons in 
this Novitiate of His. Above all, 
He taught them prayer and 
faith, humble submission to His 
most holy will, reverence for all 
created things — trees, flowers, 
seeds, grains, vegetables, animals, 
and all the tools that went with 
this work, this tending of earth 
and of stock. 

God taught man too, to see His 
face in nature, and thus to come 
closer to Him as years went by. 
He taught man penance, and the 
realization of his dependence on 
God. 

Beautiful Newland 

All this I remembered recently, 
as I discussed our farm with some 
priests and laymen who were in- 
terested in the land. We sat up 
late, talking about chores, the 
way of working the earth, the 
way of fertilizing it. When I re- 
turned to my little cabin, I 
couldn’t sleep for hours. For out 
of a distant past, a thousand im- 
ages crowded into my mind. They 
filled my heart with a strange 
sadness. Long forgotten pictures, 
sounds and smells overwhelmed 
me. And I realized what had be- 
wildered me and somehow 
strangely hurt me ever since I 
had come to this beautiful new 
world. 

Like a refrain to all these mem- 
ories a strange sentence kept in- 
truding itself—‘this beautiful 
land!” This infinitely rich and 
gracious earth of the new world, 
is being ruined and destroyed by 
man. And some day it will strike 
back, as it always does. 

The spade-bearded figure of our 
farm superintendent rose before 
me, discussing a field with my fa- 
ther. We had a farm of 800 ar- 
able acres, that had been in our 
family from somewhere along the 
twelfth century. He was talking 
about one particular field. He 
said it was sick! 

This Field is Sick 

One unacquainted with the 
Russian peasant afrmer’s speech, 
would have thought he spoke of 
a person. As he explained, the 
earth was black and soft to the 
touch. It looked healthy, but it 
was not well. Oh no, it was.very 
sick. He advised my father to let 
it rest .. . to let it sleep its sick- 
ness out. , 

He told my father why this 
field got sick. It was because we 
had not put back into it, what 
we had from it. It had 
grown wheat last year. And there 
was a new hired man, who hadn’t 
put the straw back after the har- 
vest. Earnestly the peasant, the 
farm doctor, kept repeating that 
the law of fertility of the soil was 
very simple. You must put back 
what you took away. 

We had thirty-six cows in the 
“milking barn”. Cows that were 
dry had their own barn. There 
was a third barn for cows with 
calves. Next to this was my favor- 
ite place. There the calves were 


ut when they were se ted 
orn their Scions: I ike to 
play with them. 

How far those-days seem now! 
How solidly built was that milk- 
ing barn! Good big logs. An 


earthen floor, hard as a rock, 
golden yellow straw, changed 





bring it to the animals for a 
change of diet. The beasts loved 
it. 

I can still smell the bitter 
sweet odor of burning wood under 
one of the strangest contraptions 
I had ever seen—a huge vat, or 
a round cauldron, firmly imbed- 
ded in a cone like structure of 
stones and cement. . with a place 
to put wood in underneath it. A 
tousled boy was always in at- 
tendance, in the morning, boiling 
the magic potion in the vat, and 
adding dry clean logs to the fire. 

Into this vat, went all the 
household “garbage”, so called— 
potato peelings and what have 
you? Salt was added to it, and 
water, and the boy had a huge 
stick with which he mixed this 
mess. By noon the cooking was 
all done and the mixture cooled. 
and given to the milking cows. 
This was dessert! 

The Natural Road 

I realized too that in the old 
world, I had never seen feed in 
bags .We had around 200 chick- 
ens, 50 ducks or so, 75 to 100 
turkeys, and about 40 geese—of 
which I was afraid. I had never 
seen them spend a summer im- 
prisoned in a scientifically-built 
poultry house, nor had I seen 
them fed some kind of scientific- 
ally arranged and packaged feed. 

They got golden wheat, grey- 
ish-yellow oats, and _ brownish- 
black buckwheat seeds. They were 
let loose in a field of grass. And 
they had their houses, to which 
they returned at night, and 
where they layed their eggs. 

Maybe distance makes them 
seem like a happy flock—a con- 
tented bunch of birds, cackling 
their lives away and doing what 
God meant them to do—wax fat 
and give us their eggs, feathers, 
down, and flesh. 

We didn’t have many fences in 
Russia. I presume it would cost 
a fortune to fence in a thousand- 
acre farm. But we had shepherds 
and shepherdesses. The cows—a 
herd of about eighty-six — the 
horses and the sheep (about 
forty or so), all had their shep- 
herds. Some were barely out of 
childhood, and others were old 
men or women. They knew the 
serenity and ce that comes 
with living a life of silence, and 
being one with nature and God. 
All were deeply religious, and the 
villagers considered even the 
young ones wise. They were re- 
gspected, and they loved their 
work. They were also experts in 
whittling, and spinning, and in 
all kinds of creative works that to- 
day are called handicrafts and 
considered a hobby. Some were 
musicians, especially the men. 
They made flutes out of reeds. 
Some also made beautiful tunes. 

And Nature’s Music 

I remember an old shepherd 
who used to come and play his 
tunes in the kitchen. When I 
asked him where he got them, he 
answered: “from the wind and 
the trees and the song of the 
grass and the talks of the flow- 
ers and the song of the brooks. .” 

I had never seen, in my youth, 
any fertilizer come out of a bag 
either. 

Thrashing time! A hard oak 
floor, with a roof over it, but no 
walls. Men with flails. They hit 
the grain and sang to the rhy- 
thm of the flails. The wind blew 
the chaff away, first into little 
golden mounds and then into big 
ones. 

Men with slick fat shiny horses 
and drays took the chaff and the 
straw away—back to the land 
that had given it to us. Others 
lightly ploughed straw and chaff 
back into the soil. Sometimes, in 
the fall and sometimes in the 
spring, they added dark heavy 





the rich earth of the forest, and 
sometimes the muck from the 
marshes, mixed in with all the 
plants of the marshes. 

Maybe I’m a fool, and a very 
unscientific one at that. But I 
dread to see dead chemical stuff 
go into the earth, and feed veg- 
etables and grain plants with its 
dead matter for just one season. 
Th following year more dead 
chemical stuff has to go into the 
same earth, to feed the in 
again, and the vegetables, and 
the trees, and the berries! 

A “Bottle Baby” 

It reminds me of babies fed 
on formulas and bottles, and de- 
nied the rich sweet milk of their 
mothers. 

In many parts of Europe, if a 
mother had no milk, the family 
hired a wet nurse. They were 
afraid to change the law of na- 
ture. But in this new world, men 
are not afraid to let the breast 
of the earth lie fallow nor to feed 
her children—the crops that she 
produces—with inert, dead mat- 
ter of their own manufacture. 

Another long-forgotten mem- 
ory came back to me at this 
point, with the spade-bearded 
man. Now he was discussing with 
my father some field he said was 
dying. Sleep would not restore 
that field. It had to be healed, 
renewed, lovingly and patiently. 
They spoke of trees, They decided 
on a mixture of evergreens and 
deciduous trees, for planting only 
evergreens would make the soil 
sour. From the deciduous trees, 
there would be leaves falling — 
“and the leaves, Sir, ah, that’s 
what feeds the earth over the 
years!” 

Once Upon A Time 

I asked my father why he was 
giving so much acreage to trees, 
which grew so slowly. “The earth 
never hurries,” Father said. “And 
if a man makes her ill he has to 
apologize to her, beg her forgive- 
ness—and start all over, to make 
her well again, and fruitful. 

Once upon a time—he heard 
the story from his father, who 
had it from his father, who rem- 
embered it as a young child 
(That would take us back four 
generations)—once upon a time a 
big part of our land was very, 
very sick. My great great grand- 
father decided the only way to 
restore it was to plant it with 
trees. 

He died some thirty years after 
the trees were planted. His son, 
my father’s grandfather, lived to 
be around eighty. His son, my 
father’s father was charged by 
him to cut the trees down and 
re-plough the earth when his son 
was six years old. 

What Harm We Do! 

My father remembered when 
men came to cut those mighty 
trees and to re-plough the earth. 
It was black and rich and full of 
life. It was, in my day, our most 
fertile piece of earth—and it is 
probably still fertile. 

Father smiled. “Sometimes,” he 
said, “it takes four generations 
to restore the soil that has been 
hurt by one generation.” 

I do not know much about sci- 
entific farming. Combines fright- 
en me by their immensity. I can 
feel the earth weep under their 
heavy tread. And it seems to me 
they take from the earth but give 
nothing back. 

Horses, as they go a-ploughing, 
fertilize the earth. The hand of 
man is gentle on the soil. And 
there is a less hurried pace about 
it all. 

Tractors, no matter how well 
built, have the same effect on me. 
I cannot understand this hurry, 





planes, and from every other 
spraying machinery man can in- 
vent. 

Chemicals are sprayed into the 
earth, onto the fruits, onto the 
vegetables and flowers. Are we 
eating the fruits of the earth? Or 
ar we eating chemicals that God 
never meant man to eat? And 
what about all those insects that 
get killed? We used to have a rev- 
erence for the bees. Every farmer 
was a bee-keeper. I have seen ap- 
iaries destroyed in a summer, in 
this wondrous land of ours, by a 
new spray invented by some 
learned man—far away — who 
never had the privilege of work- 
ing with things that grow—nor 
with insects God created to help 
things grow. 

An Unloved Cow 

I remember, in the old days in 
Russia that a rust come upon the 
grain. No one was in a hurry to 
invent something to spray it with. 
But, prayerfully, everybody went 
to work, following the laws of 
nature, to grow a_ rust-proof 
wheat. I’m not sure, but I think 
Russia succeeded. For what is 
now called Manitoba Number 
One, the great rust-proof wheat, 
came, if I am correct—from Rus- 
sia. Long “trial and error’? meth- 
ods of cross-breeding brought it 
forth. 


I don’t think there is a word in| 


my native language to equal the 
English word “chore”, which to 
me means something heavy, done 
unlovingly, because of duty — 
done for pay, but reluctantly. 

Work with animals and the 
land was never a “chore’’ for us. 
It was a way of life. Perhaps it 
seemed funny when a woman 
said aloud, “I’ve got to go relieve 
my beauties of their burden.” She 
meant she had to begin milking). 
But it showed she loved the work. 

There was great love of ani- 
mals, and a gentleness in handling 
them. Granny used to say, “an 
unloved cow will be a dry cow”. 

Today in our new world, the 
earth is treated as if it were a 
factory. Wounded by machines! 
Fed man-made chemicals that 
produce a big, but far less tasty 
or healthy crop. It has_ be- 
come almost a man-made factory 
—with a production line, man- 
organized. 

A Way of Life 

This may last a while. And man 
may get money out of the soil, 
which is all he seems to want 
from it. Idustry may move onto 
the face of the green earth. And 
farms may become, (already are 
becoming) not the pride and live- 
lihood of a family, but the in- 
vestment of absentee land-lords 
who have never lived, or known 
the gentle cycle of nature. 

But this will not last long. One 
day the earth, our mother, will 
get an at her children. And 
she will hit back with a devastat- 
ing blow. Then men will know 
what it is to come face to face 
with the angry earth. 

I can still hear the soft speech 
of the old Russian peasant when 
I asked how he knew so much 
about the earth. I can still see 
his slow smile as he _ bent his 
great height to me, a child, and 
answered: 

“Little lady, of course I know 
about the earth—and you will 
too. I came from her, and I will 
return to her. Dust to dust! That 
is the way God decreed we should 
come from Him into the world. 
That is the way we shall go back 
to Him. He has placed our soul 
into this house of sod. From it 
He will receive it back.” 

Farming may be business — 
even Big Business. But the nation 
that forgets it is a way of life will 
someday weep over its forgetful- 
ness. 








And the Lords God 
sent him out.... 


to till the earth 


from which 


he was taken. 
Gen. 111.23 


Of Love 


By Rev. Emile Briere 











We are gradually reaching the 
end of an epoch known in His- 
tory as “Modern Times”, an era 
which began with the breakup of 
Christendom towards the end of 
the fourteenth century, and 
which, since Lenin stabilized the 
Russian Revolution in 1917, has 
fast been hastening to its close. 

Our society is in ferment; men 
and nations are restless, for in 
no field of human endeavor is 
there found that assurance in the 
truth, that stability which makes 
for peace and order in a town, a 
nation or the world. 

Truth Abandoned 

Man has definite needs: food, 
clothing, shelter, education, 
health, recreation, peace. These 
needs are poorly satisfied today. 
In education, economics, inter- 
national affairs, family life, the 
truth has been abandoned to 
give way to opinions, experiments, 
accommodations motivated most 
frequently by selfishness of one 
type or another. The predomin- 
ant philosophy is basically the 
same in both East and West: it is 
Materialism. 


we Catholics have forgotten to 
tell the Truth and to live it. We 
have forgotten ... perhaps we 
have heard it so little that we 
have never really grasped it. The 
truth is that God is Love, that He 
cares for us, that nothing hap- 
pens but for a greater love, that 
the essence of religion is to love. 

These truths must be lived to 
make life on earth endurable, 
joyful. If parents loved their 
children well, there would be far 
less need for psychiatrists, doc- 
tors, and all hospitals; juvenile 
delinquency would diminish con- 
siderably, as also the need for 
correctional institutions, law 
courts, and jails. If employer and 
employee made a serious attempt 
to love one another (to consider 
the other fellow’s point of view) 
and if nations loved one anoth- 
er, gradually solid solutions 
would be found to our vexing ec- 
onomic problems. 

Love Abandoned 

Without love, it is impossible 
to see reality as it is. Without 
love the most brilliant plans of 
the most brilliant minds fall 
short of the truth, for to organize 
the world without Love is to or- 
ganize it without God, Who is 
Truth. And the Truth about Him 
is that He is Love. 

This is the truth which Cath- 
olics have forgotten, or have not 
heard, or have not sufficiently 
considered—because it has _ not 
been sufficiently preached and 
lived! 

For the last three hundred 
years, the Queen of the virtues 
has been relegated to a secondary 
position by the vast majority of 
preachers, teachers, and spiritual 
writers. We have been told all 
the truths except the one that 
matters, which makes all the 
difference, which vivifies all the 


others. 
We have been told: to avoid 
sin, particularly impurity, 


drunkenness and swearing; to do 
our duty; to fear “the just pun- 
ishments of Gawd;” to be chaste, 
to be humble, to be mortified; to 
defend and spread the Faith; to 
carry our cross. 
Love Discovered 

All true. But empty and of little 
value without love. Rarely have 
we been told that God is Love, 
that He cares, that obedience, 
chastity, humility, mortification 
are means to a greater love affair 
with Him; that, out of love, one 
wants to carry his cross with the 
Crucified, assuage His pain in 
other men, by the corporal and 
spiritual works of mercy, and be 





able to love (to give completely 
without seeking a return) sus- 
tained by His Love for another 
day. 

The creed, the commandments, 
the virtues, the Sacraments have 
been preached and taught over 
and over again in our Catholic 
schools and from _ our pulpits. 
Ask yourself: “How often has 
anyone said that God is Love? 
How often has love of God and 
neighbour been explained, em- 
phasized, illustrated, in terms 
which I understood? How often 
have my parents told me that 
God loves me? How often have I 
examined my conscience on Love? 
How often have I told my child- 
ren that God loves them? Do I 
believe that God loves me? Do I 
believe that all He wants from 
me is my love, that He thirsts for 
my love?” 

Truth Discovered 

Repeatedly through the years 
I have met with graduates from 
Catholic Colleges and High 
Schools. Few seemed to have 
grasped the essentials. They were 





concerned about many things, 


The problem is a religious one; | 


| these important subjects. Few the 
|discussions on the God of Love 
|and of life. So often their reaction 
lto the statement, “God _ loves 
/you”, was one of uneasiness or 
disbelief. Yet for years they had 
|been exposed to religion. They 
‘knew many things and they 
{knew very little. 

Some were scholars, but they 
were not wise, they knew every 
tree in the forest, but had missed 
the woods. They were great men 
ibut had not become as little 
children. Simplicity is the high- 
est wisdom. Simplicity, the little 
daughter of love, armed with the 
sword of truth, must cut through 
| the jungle of complexities born of 
|our intellectual pride and lead 
us to the pearl of great price. 

Now simplicity is no more a 
simpleton than love is sentiment- 
al. Her characteristic is that she 
sees with clear eyes. Being with- 
out fear, she is able to look at 
reality. Being without  selfish- 
ness, her assessment of problems 
is objective. Being full of love, 
she uses all of man’s faculties to 
(1) analyze the ailment, (2) find 
the cure, (3) and work at it. Wit- 
ness, the truly great names of our 
|day: Ste. Therese, Charles de 
Foucauld, St. Pius X. 

Love and Life 

| No one is to be blamed by you 
and me for the “evils in the 
world.” Not even you and I. Our 
| poor sins have been confessed and 
lavishly forgiven by the God Who 
is Love. What is needed is a shift 
of emphasis in our _ teaching, 
writing and preaching, and liv- 
ing, from recriminations, admon- 
itions, warnings (at times neces- 
|sary), to love. Let love be lived 
iby employer and employee and 
they will find healthy solutions. 
Let love be lived and taught by 
parents, teachers and priests, and 
the Spirit will renew the face of 
the land. But the price is high; 
for Love leads inevitably to the 
Cross where hangs Love. 

When all the books have been 
read, and all the discussions are 
over, they can be summarized in 
a few lines containing infinite 
| meaning, infinite depth. 
| During her 29 years in the Ap- 
|ostolate, words have flown from 
our B’s lips and pen like mighty 
rivers from an inexhaustible oc- 
ean. All of them can be summar- 
ized in a few lines: “God is Love, 
God cares. He desires your love. 
Love Him. The way to Him is 
through the Cross. Abide in His 
love.” 

Christ’s words are_ so Clear: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God ... Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. On these two 











commandments depend the 
whole Law and the Prophets.” 
Let’s shift the emphasis. 
All truths are contained in 





love, and emanate from love, for 
God is Love. 


‘COMBERMERE DIARY 


Staff Worker Joe Hogan has 
been appointed to Madonna 
House from Marian Centre in 
Edmonton. 

Our nurses, Elsie Whitty and 
Therese Bornais, finished teach- 
ing a Red Cross Home Nursing 
course in the village of Madawas- 
ka, and eight women received 
their certificates. 

June had some nice annivers- 
aries. In Barry’s Bay, Father 
Ritza, Army Western Command 
Chaplain, celebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Ordination; 
and Father Callahan this year 
celebrated his twentieth. Dorothy 
Phillips was also here for the An- 
niversary of the opening of Mar- 
ian Centre, May 3lst, the Feast of 
Our Lady, Queen of the Uni- 
verse. 

Kathleen O’Herrin was able to 
attend a week’s special course in 
weaving at Guelph. 

We were privileged to see the 
excellent movie, Eternal Rome, 
through the kindness of Monsig- 
nor John Dougherty. 

The new kitchen addition at St. 
Benedict’s Acres is progressing, 
and soon will be in use. We hope 
to do all our milk-se ting, 
cheese and butter making, and 
eanning there. 

We hope your summer will be 
a time of relaxation and recreat- 
ion for body and soul. 


ATTENTION 
MISSIONARIES 


Missionaries in Canada, 
U.S.A., or foreign lands, in- 
terested in getting Catholic 
literature, please address re- 
quests to the Misses Kath- 
leen and Eileen Doherty, 
2604 N. Sawyer Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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CHILDREN 
OF THE YUKON 


By Mary Ruth 











Maryhouse, Whitehorse, Yukon 
—My marketplace, as we call our 
part of the work for God in the 
apostolate, is a very delightful 
one. It is as interesting and chal- 
lenging and wonderful as the 
souls of the children among 
whom I work. These children of 
Grades Seven and Eight _ of 
“Christ the King” School, White- 
horse, come from all over Can- 
ada. Some have been born here, 
but most are the children of 
members of the Armed Services, 
and represent a large portion of 
the earth’s surface! 

Recently while working with 
them, white children of many 
nationalities, Indian children, 
and Metis, as_ part-Indian are 
called, I asked them to write a 
letter about the Yukon. They 
‘looked out over the snow-capped 
mountains, chewed their pencils, 
and began. The following is their 
result. So much Go I regret that 


ghost town, and a great contrast 
to the booming town it once was. 


Picture of a Town 

Lucy and Rose Birckel tell you 
about the Yukon: “We live at 
Haines Junction, a hundred miles 
from Whitehorse. It is a place 
surrounded by beautiful, very 
high mountains. Mt. Archibald, 
of the Elias Range, guards our 
town. There are only about 200 
people living there, but it is typ- 
ical of many little towns of the 
Yukon. Tourists are attracted to 
Haines Junction during the sum- 
mer to see the lovely scenery. We 
have two cafes, one store, three 
garages, a community hall, an 
Army Camp and the school and 
that is the town.” 

Caroline Jim, who has spent all 
her life in the Yukon tells how 
she passes the summer. “This 
summer I’m looking forward to 
going to Atlin, B.C. again. That’s 
a wonderful place to be. The only 
trouble is there aren’t many 
people there. What I like is pick- 
ing berries, horseback riding, 
fishing and boating. Sometimes 
Dad brings back a moose to eat. 
Wow! Is it delicious! I’d rather 
eat that kind of meat than beef! 

“This summer I will probably 
go with Mom and Dad out to the 
woods. Last summer I went with 





space limits us. 
Some of the Letters 

Helen Van Bibber writes: “ 1} 
am fifteen yars old and I was| 
born in Whitehorse. My father, | 
Alex Van Bibber, is a big game 
guide. In our hunting country 
we have bear, moose and goats. 
My uncle, Buck Dickson has car- 
ibou in his country. When hunt- 
ers want caribou we send them 
to my uncle’s country. Five of my 
relatives are big game guides. In 
1955 dad’s hunter got the world’s 
record Dall Sheep head. Two of 
my cousins are now chasing sheep 
up in the park near Silver Creek. 
They chase the sheep down to 
where the other men are hiding. 
The men catch the baby sheep 
in big fish net hoops. Then they 
take them home and keep them 
for two weeks. During that time 
they have to be fed every hour 
day and night. After two weeks 
they are taken and shipped to the 
zoos. This is hard-earned money 
for it takes much patience to 
baby-sit a baby sheep for two 
weeks constantly! 

“We have no way of advertising 
our hunting, but hunters write 
stories in magazines of the US., 
such as “Field and Stream”, and 
“Outdoor Life’, and people hear 
about Dad. Dad charges $65 dol- 
lars a day per man. It is cheaper 
if several men come together.” 

Bonnie MacDonald writes: 
“Most outsiders think of the Yu- 
kon as a vast, bleak area of snow 
with below-zero temperature all 
the year round. Perhaps they 
don’t realize it, but often the 
temperature here is warmer than 
in other parts of Canada—even 
Southern Canada. Others think 
transportation is always by dog 
sled or bush plane. Some think 
we live among Eskimos in igloos. 

A dog sled is practically a 
relic of the past now, as trapping, 
for which they were mainly used, 
is becoming rarer all the time. 
Former trading posts have grown 
into towns,.and as for Eskimos, 
there are none at all in the Yu- 
kon. 

Civilization? Sure 

“In the Yukon we live in mod- 
ern houses, have modern schools 
and other buildings. In White- 
horse a lovely, new modern hos- 
pital was just erected. It is as nice 
and fully equipped as you might 
see anywhere in Canada. As for 
transportation we travel in bus- 
es, cars, planes and to Skagway, 
Alaska by railway. That is the 
only train going out of White- 
horse. 

“On the Yukon River there are 
old boats which used to sail in 
the 98 Gold Rush. They have 
been pulled ashore and are a 
great Tourist Attraction. They 
have such names as “The Klon- 
dike”, “The Yukon Rose”, etc. 

“Few prospectors mine for gold 
now and those who do, do it more 
for the sport of it. In Discovery, 
B.C. a little ghost town about 110 
miles from Whitehorse, the last 
remaining citizen, an old pros- 
pector was killed in his mine re- 
cently. In 1898, there were 10,000 
people living in that town. In 
1958, there was one, living in a 
little shack among the ruins of 
a once-flourishing  civilization;! 
he worked a little mine he 
there and was still getting some 
gold. 

“Dawson is the attraction to all 
tourists. There you may see old 
houses, talk to old prospectors, or 
look at the gold dredges. They 
teli the story of one old pros- 
pector who struck it so rich he 
wore white shirts to work daily 
at his mine and bathed in cham- 

e! 

“Prices in the early days were 
scandalous! A pound of potatoes 
might cost you 10 dollars, and 
eggs were a dollar apiece! To 
have your shirt washed might 


| blueberries, 


my aunt and uncle. We picked 
cranberries, and 
blackberries. While I was there 
I saw deer, beaver, bears, moose, | 
lynx, ducks and geese, muskrat, | 
wolves, grouse and gophers!’ I’d| 
rather stay out in the woods than 
in town. There is more excite- 
ment and adventure out there.” 


The Local Sunset 

Evelyn Fraser prefers to tell you 
about the glorious sunsets here: 
“The sunsets here are the most 
beautiful in the Yukon. The snow 
on the mountains holds and re- 
flects the beautiful gold, orange, 
red, pink, and purple lights. Pink 
light streams forth from a cloud 
and you can’t help thinking it 
is the stairway to heaven! 

“In the winter, the northern 
lights are like great bands of yel- 
low and green ribbons thrown 
across the sky!” 

Evelyn Gorieu says she thinks 
she will grow to love her new 
home in the Yukon. She writes: 
“Whitehorse is a_ scenic place 
with a population of about 6000. 
Overlooking the valley are-.the 
Army and Air Force Camps. We 
live in between them on a hill. 
Across the River, a new White- 
horse is growing up. A lovely, new 
hospital was built there recently 
and a new school is nearly finish- 
ed; two hostels for Indian school 
children are being built. The 
streets there are named for plac- 
es along the Alaskan Highway.” 

Icy Fingers Too! 

I wish you could meet these 
wonderful boys and girls and get 
to know them as I do. Some day 
you may meet them and they will 
tell you in person about the glo- 
ries of the northland. The North 
does that to one; it wraps its icy 
cold fingers about your heart and 
claims you for its own! 

I would like to add to the child- 
ren’s contribution, a Hail Mary, 
translated from the Slave Indian 
dialect. It was given me by a 
Missionary who speaks the lang- 
uage. He says there is no word in 
it for “holy”. The closest to it 
would be “white”. “White” here 
does not refer to Mary as a white 
woman! 

“We trust thee, Mary. 

God loves you very much. 

He lives in your heart. 

All the women — above them 

you are! 

And in your stomach He was 

made; 

It is like. 


White Mary, God—His Mother, 

We are no good. 

It doesn’t matter; 

Just the same, pray for us now; 

Also people die 

Before that also! 

It become very much.” 

May the God of the Northland, 
the Creator of the snow-capped 
mountains, the northern lights, 
the moose, the caribou and the 
jackpines bless you! 





A LOVE LETTER 


(Continued from Page One) 
Your Poor Fish 

I sat there, a long time, just 
loving and adoring You, God; 
and watching Father catch fish. 
Mostly rock bass. Some were too 
little to keep. He took the hooks 
from their jaws without touching 
them with his hands. Then he 
scooped them up, and dumped 
them back into the water. 

I got to thinking of those little 
fish. And it came to me, there 
on Your blue liquid c t. God 
that You had hooked me firmly 
and taken me into Your boat a 
long time ago. I was still flopping 
around like the rock bass Father 
had decided to keep. And I might 
flop around for quite a little 
time. 

What I wondered about most, 
though, was why You hadn’t 











cost you $2. Now Dawson is a 


thrown me back! I am a poor sort 





of fish, not worth anybody’s eat- 
ing—especially Yours, God. 
love You, but not enough; and 
I don’t seem to grow in love as I 
should. 

I looked at the fish Father 
kept and remembered two won- 
derful big-mouthed bass that 
came out of this same river on 
one unforgettable occasion. They 
were exciting. They fought fur- 
iously to stay in the water. The 
fisherman had to use the net to 
get them into the boat. They 
were the most beautiful fish I had 
ever beheld. I can still-see their 
golden bellies shining in the sun! 
God, how You do use color! 

When The Sun Sets 

That’s the kind of fish I’d like 
to be, Lord—one that would let 
everybody see how wonderful You 
are, You, the designer and creat- 
or of all beauty. 

It was close to 9 o’clock when 
we headed for home. For miles it 
seemed we were rushing straight 
into your golden sun. Its light was 
dazzling, but not blinding. One 
could look at it and enjoy it. 
When my sun sets, Lord, let me 
come home to You like _ that, 
swiftly, steadily, with as much 
joy in my heart, and with the 
same prayer, the prayer of love 
for You and Yours. Let there be 
splendor in my heart and in my 
eyes, to prepare me for the splen- 
dor of Your heaven. 

Fish came up all around our 
boat to catch the little flies that 
skimmed above the still waters. 
They dropped back into the 
depths, leaving widening circles 
that glimmered in the sunlight. 
Colors changed to right and left, 
on the water, on the hills, in the 


sky, wherever I looked. The great} 


ball of the sun dropped, blushing 
with its love for You, and staining 
all.the western world of sky and 
water. An hour later a million 
stars were swimming in the river. 

I am a poor fish, not worth 
Your keeping—but do keep me, 
God, until You are ready to dis- 
pose of me. (But keep me clear 
of the fire!) Let me, before I end 
this letter, thank You especially 
for the Madawaska. You never 
made a finer river, Lord, unless, 
perhaps You let one flow through 
Eden. With all my love, Your 
Eddie. 


The Greatest Show 


The door flew open Thursday 
afternoon and my son, age ten, 
announced in a loud excited voice 
that he was to serve on the altar 
Sunday at the first mass of one 
of the newly-ordained priests. In 
an even louder voice, he asked me 
to please have his cassock and 
surplice clean; his hair cut; take 
him to Confession; get him to 
12:15 mass_ forty-five minutes 
early, etc., etc., etc., such prepar- 
ation I thought—fit for a king— 
and fit for a King it truly was. 

Dropping my flushed-face son 














off at the sacristy, I entered the| P¢ 


church and settled myself in a 
seat halfway up the side aisle. 
The main altar was resplendent 
in simple beauty — the frosty 
whiteness of the lilies reminding 
me of the purity of the celebrant, 
and the scarlet red of the roses 
depicting the Consecration of the 
forthcoming mass. 
The “New” Priest 

The church began to fill rap- 
idly and the excitement mounted 
—a world premiere indeed. The 
red-cassocked altar boys went 
about performing their assigned 
duties wtih adult seriousness; 
the young parish priests were 
Slipping quietly in and out car- 
rying articles to be used at Holy 
Mass. Our beloved pastor, forever 
concerned over the welfare of his 
flock, was like the proverbial 
“mother of the bride” checking 
all the last minute details with 
all the thoroughness and tend- 
erness so characteristic of this 
saintly man. 

Then, my eyes caught the 
shadow of a quiet figure in black 
kneeling with bent head. It was 
the “new priest”, no doubt hay- 
ing a last word with his Divine 
Savior—beseeching Him to let 
him offer up this first mass with 
all the zeal he could muster with- 
in his body and soul. Then he de- 
parted. 

The choir began to sing in 
carefully coached harmony and 
pg noise and bustling in the rear 
of the church alerted me — the 


curtain was going up. 
It is profoundly beautiful how 


such marked simplicity could 
take on such drama. My 
beads perspiring in my hands 
were unconsciously set aside. . 
A Priest Forever 

My missal presented the con- 
stant poe of finding my place 
—all because my heart and eyes 
were focused upon this young 
man who, in having chosen to 
serve God in the most superior 
way possible, was giving a com- 
mand performance for his King 
upon-a stage on which the cur- 
tain will never fall because it is 


so said—‘“Thou art a priest for- 


I| ever”. 


The sermon was of simple char- 
acter—delivered by a modest col- 
league. He found just the right 
words to praise and pay tribute 
to his beloved friend on _ this 
memorable day. Here and there 
around me I caught a wisp of 
white dabbing an eye... my own 
eyes too. How privileged I was to 
be here! The drama gained mo- 
mentum as Communion time 
neared. 

The high humidity within the 
church only placed added impet- 
us on the warmth in my heart at 
the very thought of receiving 
Holy Communion from this ‘‘new 
priest”. I couldn’t help but glance 
at his aprents and secretly share 
in their pride. 

Dear God, what a happy bles- 
sing and reward for his parents, 
his_ fellow-priests, his school 
nuns, and especially his brother, 
likewise a priest, who was now 
serving with him side by side, to 
see the end result of a new seed 
sown for Christ and His Holy Mo- 
ther. All the glory of Heaven 
seemed to radiate within our 
church today. 

Priest of Love! 

The finale took place with the 
Same holy simplicity. The candles 
‘still burned proudly and the 
flowers still remained erect with 
Godlike beauty, but the face of 
the “new priest” had shed its 





tenseness and was replaced with| 


a softness reflecting an inner 
peace. The procession filed out in 
quiet Catholic dignity thus clos- 
|ing another chapter in the life of 
a “new priest”, and as I received 
his personal blessing, his hands 
pressed against the sides of my 
head, I smiled—recalling a favor- 
ite letter closing of mine so ap- 
propriate at this moment to ex- 
press the sentiments of Christ 
and the Blessed Mother—WITH 
LOVE PRESSED DOWN AND 
FLOWING OVER. 





One Man's Scrap is 
Another Man's Gold 


Any old _ typewriters in the 
house, that are not used, and 
that take up space? We are in 
great need of typewriters, as our 
office, and all our other depart- 
ments, expand and expand. 











attic or in the basement, after all 
the children have flown the nest 
and have children of their own— 
we could use them for little rur- 
al school libraries, as well as our 
own. 

Adult books too. Good books. 
Clean reading. Interesting. Fic- 
tion and any other, biographies 
or spiritual reading. These would 
be so welcome. 

Statues of our Lady, our Lord, 
St. Joseph, the saints—all sizes 
and shapes—to give away to 
ople who can’t buy their own. 
Crucifixes for walls. And relig- 
ious articles—Rosaries, medals, 
holy pictures, are always wel- 
come! 

And there are soap scraps. You 
know the kind. The soap cake is 
too small really to stay in the 
bathroom, but a shame to throw 
away yet. Why not start a nice 
big celophane bag of soap scraps, 
and when it is full, send it to us? 
We do a lot of things with them 
—such as shampoos. Or we use 
them for the laundry. . by the 
simple process of putting them 
through an old meat grinder, we 
get. “soap chips” that are easy 
to use and save us buying any. 

Any bread plates left from a 
china set that is long gone? Des- 
sert dishes or soup plates? We are 
terribly short of these—as well 
as cups with or without saucers. 

And if you have an extra tea 
pot that isn’t in use, it 
would be welcome! 

Knitting wool—small balls or 
large ones—any size, shape and 
color of wool—will be welcome 
twice over. 

And there is always the work- 
shop, gentlemen. Work shop 
tools are always needed. DO YOU 
REMEMBER BEING A BOY ON 
VACATION FROM SCHOOL? 
HOW DID THAT DIAMOND 
LOOK TO YOU IN THE BACK 
YARD? WE HAVE A WONDER- 
FUL ONE. RIGHT IN FRONT OF 
OUR PARISH CHURCH. AND A 
LOT OF EAGER YOUNG FOLKS, 
WHO WOULD LIKE TO REALLY 
PLAY THAT BELOVED GAME... 


BUT THEY NEED BASEBALL 





rosary | BATS AND BALLS AND GLOVES 


THE LATTER IN VARIOUS SIZ- 
ES FOR VARIOUS AGE 
GROUPS. GEE, WE WOULD BE 
SO HAPPY IF SOME OF OUR 
GENTLEMEN READERS 
WOULD MENTION THE FACT 
TO THEIR MEN’S SERVICE 
CLUBS, AND MAYBE THEY 
COULD SEND US THE MONEY 
TO BUY THEM OR THE EQUIP- 
MENT ITSELF. 





Children’s books lying in the|- 








A NOTE TO 
ST. JOSEPH 


Dear Saint Joseph. You must 
know how much _ we love you, 
but it doesn’t hurt to tell you, 
every so often, that we love you, 
quite a lot. I’m sure you must 
remember, among many other 
things, the fervent prayers I said 
to you every day for a nurse to 
come and help me—five years of 
prayers while I was doing all the 
nursing  hereabouts, looking 
after the house, the library, the 
meals, the clothing room, and 
practically everything else! You 
didn’t answer immediately. But 
now I know why; the nurses you 
did send were extra special. You 
picked them out. I am sure you 
also remember the time when 
you invited me to your school of 
silence, and how happy I was to 
sit at your feet and learn the 
many things words do not teach. 

You, your wife, Mary, and your 
Foster Son Jesus, have blessed our 
humble apostolate. And it has 
grown. Now we have a farm, and 
we do our canning of fruits and 
berries and vegetables there, and 
no longer in front of our barbe- 
cue fireplace on the front lawn. It 
was fun, but it was hard work 
too, to can there. You know our 
saying ‘we eat what we can and 
what we can’t eat we can.” And 
often there was rain to contend 
with. So we are happy with the 
farm kitchen. 

Now, with the canning depart- 
ment moved, we can landscape 
our grounds into a beautiful gar- 
den. We would like you to come 
and bless-it by your presence. We 
want to make a shrine for you, 
where the lawn begins, at the feet 
of the mighty trees. We would 
like a statue of you, not as a 
bent old man with a long long 
beard. We do not think you were 
old when you married Our Lady. 
We want a statue about 5 feet 
tall, that of a young and vigorous 
St. Joe. We will put gay summer 
chairs and benches along one 
side of the shrine, the better to 
assemble for your blessing. 

Our men’s workshop isn’t far 
away, and the men will be able 
to say howdy as they pass; and 
you will, I am sure, tedch them 
about the dignity of work, and 
maybe give them some hints on 
carpentry. 

You will help us in a thous- 
and other ways. 

I know you are a silent man, 
but will you talk to some special 
friends of yours, tell them you 
have been “specially” invited to 
Madonna House, named after 
your wife, and that you want to 
bring your statue with you? And, 
meantime, dear St. Joe, please 
keep praying for us. Love. Cath- 
erine. 


BOOKS FOR SALE | 


Are you looking for any of 
these old books? If so, contact 
Madonna House: 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, Vol. V (XXV) Numbers 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12. August to Decem- 
ber, 1890 in one volume. Fair con- 
dition. 

Mirror of True Womanhood, by 
Bernard O’Reilly, Peter Collier, 
N.Y. Pub., 1878. Fair condition. 

Miskel, A Novel, L.M. Phillips, 
M.D.; Editor Pub. Co., Franklin, 
Ohio. 1895. Fair condition. 

Mrs. Overtheway’s Remem- 
brances by Juliana H. Ewing, J. 
A. Pasquier & J. Wolf; Published 
by Roberts Bros. Boston, 1888. 
Very good condition. 

My Lady May and One Other 
Story. Harriett Boultwood; Pub. 
by Blackie & Son, London; no 
date; good condition, half bound 
in leather. 

New England Nun, and Other 
Stories: Mary E. Wilkins; Harper 
& Bros, N.Y.; 1891; very good 
condition. 

New St. Patrick’s Manual—for 
the use of Young People prepar- 
ed by a Christian Brother. C. Dar- 
veau, Quebec, 1875; fair condit- 
ion. 
New Testament of Our Lord & 
Saviour Jesus Christ—trans. from 
the Latin Vulgate — illus. with 
photos; John A. Dickson Pub., 
Chicago, 1904: Fair condition. 

















LOOKS AT BOOKS 


By Rev. Emile Briere 











This is Your Tomorrow and To- 
day by Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
the Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, $3.95. 

This is a book written by one 
whose sole concern is God and the 
things of God, a man alive with 
love, a solitary whose cell is peo- 
pled with the universe, who 
yearns with every beat of his 
heart to bring joy and glory to 
the life of each man who has 
been kissed by suffering. 

One year and a half before he 
died, Charlie, Father Raymond’s 
youngest brother, was told that 
he had an incurable cancer. Fa- 
ther Raymond prepared him for 
death by teaching him how to 
live. The story of the two broth- 
ers, both stricken by cancer, the 
gradual spiritual transformation 
of “Chic” under “Joe’s’” guidance, 
will bring faith, fortitude, piety 
and especially JOY to all who 
read this book. 

To help his brother live glori- 
ously—and he did, every painful 
moment—Father Raymond was 
inspired to write to him his own 
meditations on the Glorious mys- 
teries of the Rosary, basing his 
letters on the solid teachings of 
Sacred Scripture, Liturgy and 
Theology. 

This is not a sentimental book, 
but one cannot read _ the last 
chapter without being moved to 
tears, tears of joy at the sight of 
Chic’s radiant splendor as he goes 
to meet God! So beautiful are the 
ways of the God of Love with 
those who let themselves be 
moulded by Our Lady, by Our 
Lord! 

I cannot help but think of Fa- 
ther Raymond’s joy at leading his 
own brother to an eternity of 
glory through eighteen glorious 
months. That is high reward. May 
it bring him some measure of 
joy in the travail of his own pain- 
ful days. 

I find his manner of presenta- 
tion complex, verbose, lacking in 
restraint, yet he serves solid food. 
May he soon discover that ‘“sim- 
plicity is the highest wisdom”’. 
Highly recommended notwith- 
standing. 

Look—the Madonna is Weep- 
ing, translated from the French 
of H. Jongen, S.M.M., by Francis 
P. White, S.M.M., Montfort Pub- 
lications, Bay Shore, New York, 
1959, $3.00. 

The friends of Our Lady who 
read Restoration will be happy 
to hear that at last, a factual ac- 
count of the manifestations of 
Our Lady in Syracuse, Italy, is 
now available. Father Jongen 
tells the story and explains the 
message in clear, simple terms. 

At Syracuse in Sicily in 1953 
tears flowed for four days from 
the eyes of a small, cheap plaster 
statue of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary. Thousands saw the tears 
chemical analysis showed them 
to be human; miraculous cures 
on a lavish scale have been re- 
ported; thousands, all over the 
world, have returned to the Sac- 
raments; pilgrimages are stead- 
ily increasing in volume; and the 
manifestations has been declared 
authentic by the Sicilian Hierar- 
chy. Our Lady weeps a flood of 
tears because words fail her and 
Her grief has reached the break- 
ing point. 

A small book of 158 pages, a 
humble book in which some of 
the simple truths, so important 
for our complex world, are well 
expressed. Lots of pictures! 

Journey Into Truth, the Auto- 
biography of a Catholic Convert, 
by The Rev. Olin John Murdick, 
Foreword by George N. Schuster, 
Exposition Press, New York, $3.50 
177 pages. 

This is the story of a young 
man who was destined for the 
Protestant ministry, but became 
a Catholic and a priest. Fr. 
Murdick was born in 1917 in De 
Witt, Michigan, and was receiv- 
ed into the Catholic Church in 
1940. He attended the University 
of America. At present he is high 
school principal in Alpena, in the 
diocese of Saginaw. The book is 
dedicated to Bill Bujak who, as 
a Catholic young man of deep 
faith and conviction, first intro- 
duced Murdick to the Truth. Lay 
mpostiee please note. This is the 
story of one man’s spiritual jour- 
ney. May it encourage others to 
begin their journey Into Truth 
and discover the Truth who is - 





God, who is Love. 
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